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DANCE 



INTRODUCTION 



Of all the career fields in the 
performing arts professional 
dancing must be the smallest. . 
Only about 7,000 people worked 
as dancers in 1974. Of course 
many more people danced as ama- 
teurs, and many more worked as 
dance teachers, but only 7,000 
earned income by dancing. 

That same year, 1974, the Ford 
Foundation made a study of per- 
forming arts groups with budgets 
of $100,000 or more. Their sur- 
vey included 27 theater groups, 
31 opera companies, and 91 sym- 
phony orchestras, but only nine 
ballet and eight modern dance 



troupes. The point behind all 
these numbers is to show how small 
the world of professional dance is 
when compared to the world of 
theater or symphony. .r 

In order to give a complete pic- 
ture of the dancer's world we must 
add to these 7,000 performers many 
teachers, dance therapists, dance 
historians , researchers , notators , 
and managers of dance companies. 
Some of these people may not actu- 
ally dance themselves, but gain 
their livelihood because of an 
understanding of dance, or a deep 
interest in dancers. 
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Where do dancers work? Per- 
formers work either as part of an 
established company of ballet or 
modern dancers, or assist in other 
performances such, as musical shows, 
television, or films. The dancers 
themselves are usually part of the 
corps de ballet - the ensemble of 
dancers - or they may be featured 
/^as soloists- Soloists can work 
as featured guest artists with 
companies other than their -own. 

Dance companies also need teach- 
ers and choreographers. Dancers 
in a company must train daily to 
stay in form and to learn new dan- 
ces . The daily training is the 
responsibility of the teachers, 
who are usually master dancers 
Aith long yea:^s of experience. 
Choreographers create new dances; 
they also need years of experi- 
ence as dancers and teachers. 

What IS it like to become a pro- 
fessional performing dancer? . Let 
us find out by following the ca- 
reer of one dancer from its begin- 
ning. 

Mark^s Career 

Mark!s career, as a dancer began 
alnost as an accident when Mark 
was only six years old. His moth- 
er used to take his older sister 
Ophelia to ballet classes on Sat- 
urday mornings, and many times 
Mark was dragged along. On nice 
days Mark and his mother would go 
■ to the zoo, or to the river to 
watch boats until Ophelia's class 
was over,' but when the weather 
was bad, they would stay and 
watch the class. 

Mark used to sit by the pianist, 
fascinated by the music and the 
rhythmic movements of the class 
• reflected in the mirror. At 
home, Mark would try to remember 



the movements on his own. Although 
he isn't, sure when or how, Mark 
became" the only boy in an other- 
wise all girl ballet class. 

In school the other boys, always 
teased him about taking ballet 
lessons and called him names like 
'»twinkle-toes," but because Mark 
could always run faster and jump 
higher than anyone else in his 
class, the other boys accepted him 
in sports. 

During the early grades Mark 
took weekly Saturday morning. les- 
sons. During junior high school, 
he also went to an afternoon class 
on Wednesdays- By the time he was 
a freshman in high school he "had 
made up his mind to be a profes- 
sional dancer. 

Mark went to an audition and 
took some tests, and was accepted 
by a special high school for per- 
forming arts in his city. This 
school gave classes in different 
kinds of dance every day for sev- 
eral hours along with academic 
studies important for dancers. 
These included French (the inter- 
national language of ballet), 
English literature and world his- 
tory (to help a dancer interpret 
dramatic scenes), music (t^^ help 
with rhythm and timing), as well 
as other high school courses. 
Mark"^ Kas very proud to be in this 
special high school where perform- 
ing arts' were treated seriously 
and not as leisure time, extra- 
curricular activities . 

When Mark was almost 17, and 
ready to graduate from high school, 
his ballet teacher suggested that 
he try a professional audition for 
an opening in a resident ballet 
company in the city. Mark des- 
cribes the audition this way: 



There were around 100 dancers 
trying to get this one job. I 
was number 37. While number 35 
was on stage I was as nervous 
as a paratrooper bailing out 
over water at night. I did 
every stretching and relaxing 
exercise I know; sti 11, the 
muscles in my legs were tied 
In knots. The manager called 
my number. I danced 'for .. . 
maybe two minutes when he be- 
gan to clap his hands loudly. 
'Thank you, we'll let you know. 
Number 38! ' he said. That was ■ 
it! ' My first pro audition. I 
didn't even get warmed up. I 
didn't dance very well... and 
I didn't get the job either. 
But I learned something about 
taking an audition! 

Finally, after several more 
auditions, Mark got a job with a 
ballet company not a famous 
one, not a great paying job, but 
a job. As long as he did a little 



teaching on the side he would be 
ablt to get by on his dancing 
ability. For Mark this was a 
moment of triumph. 

Now, Mark has a career, of profes- 
sional dancing ahead of him, at 
least until he is into his thir- 
ties. After that, he will be con- 
sidered quite old for professional 
dancing. Teaching and choreogra- 
phy are two possibilities open to 
him,, although he could r^etire at 
a young enough age to pursue an 
entirely different kind or career. 
With experience and know-how, and 
some financial and political sup- 
port, he could start another dance 
company, or a school for dancers. 

The life of a professional dan- 
cer is full of risks, hard work, 
and a lot of competition. It 
takes a person of great confidence, 
strength, and an ability to over- 
come the odds. As in many of the 
performing arts jobs, survival as 
a dancer is_ success. 
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CAROL, MIKE, JANICE, AND L\URIE 
Four Different Careers 



Dancers have careers very differ- 
ent from one another. On the 
following time line, there are 
four careers. The major events 
in each career are placed oppo- 
site the age when they happened. 
For instance, everyone started 
public school at age six. Carol, 



Mike, and Janice were 17 years old 
at high school graduation, but 
Laurie was 16- 

Comparing the four lines on. the 
time line and reading the four 
life sketches points out many dif- 
ferences and similarities about 
careers in dance. 



Age 



6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

35 



Time Line 



CAROL 



MIKE 



JANICE » 



LAURIE 



Public school- 
England 

Ballet lessons 



Moved to N.Y. 

Public school 
and ballet 
classes 



H.S. grau. 

Job in drug 
store 

Audition for 
Ballet 
Saskatoon 
Ballet - corps 
de ballet and 
solo roles 

Marriage 

Instructing 
young dancers 

Son is bom 



Retires from 
ballet company 
and starts 
school 



Public school 



Dance lessons 



H.S. shows 

U.S. grad. 

College ■ 

Summer play- 
house 

College grad, 
N.Y. auditions 
Musical shows 
Choreography 



Public school 



H.S. grad. 

College 

Spanish major 

Folk dancing 

Study in Spain 

Year away 

College grad. 

Folk dance 
ensemble 

Office work 



Public school 



Ballet school 



Professional 
performances 

H.S. graduation 



Graduate school 
Internship 
Master's degree 



Job in State 
hospital 



Courses and 
seminars in 
different 
therapies 
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Carol 



Carol, together with her husband Sam, is the 
founder, owner, and operator of a school- of ballet. 



Carol was bom in England where* 
she went to grammar school and 
ballet school. When she was 12, 
her family moved to New York. In 
this country she soon resumed her 
ballet lessons after school. Dur- 
ing high school she took class 
three afternoons a w^ek and Sat- 
urday mornings, but she practiced 
dancing on her own every day. 

When she graduated from high 
school she took class, every day 
for many months , working at a 
part-time job in a drug store to 
pay for lessons. Her ballet teach- 
er arranged for the director of 
the Saskatoon, Canada, ballet 
company to audition Carol and sev- 
eral other girls in his class for 
an opening. The director of tlfe 
Saskatoon Ballet had come from 
Canada to New York to find a 
trained ballerina, and in Carpi 
he saw the qualities of poise and 
self-confidence he wanted as much 
as the perfect ballet technique. 

After several seasons with the 
Saskatoon Ballet both as a member 
of the corps de ballet and as a 
soloist, Carol was asked to in- 
struct young dancers in the ballet 
school ~run^ by the company. She 
discovered that she loved teaching. 



While working with the Canadian 
company Carol found time to get 
married and have 'a son. Almost 15 
seasons of performance passed be- 
fore Carol retired from the Saska- 
toon Ballet. Returning to New York 
to be near her parents, Carol and 
her husband Sam, also a ballet dan- 
cer, started their small ballet 
studio where other professional 
dancers could train. 

Carol does most of the teaching 
herself, hires (and fires) pianists, 
schedules classes and lessons. Her 
husband keeps track of money mat- 
ters and hundreds of other details. 
He hopes to be able to hire some- 
one to help run the business so he 
can be free to do more teaching, 
but he can't pay for such an assis- 
tant yet. The school they started 
will probably never make very much 
money, but as ballet dancers Carol 
and Sam are used to having not very 
much money. What is important about 
the school is that it keeps Carol 
and her husband in daily contact 
with the art of ballet, which will 
always be the focal point of their 
lives. 
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Mike 



Michael '^is a dancer and choreographer for musical shows, 
How did- he get where he is? 



In school Mike was always an- out- 
going and friendly person. He 
admits that often he got into 
trouble from talking too much or 
making funny comments at the- 
wrong time. 

When he was nine or ten, his 
mother took him to a dance school. 
At classes after school, and some- 
times on Saturday mornings^ he 
would learn many different kinds 
of dancing, such as tap, ballroom, 
and older styles of dancing 
Charleston and boogie-woogie. 
He also learned the latest popu- 
lar dances -- twist, the funky 
chicken, the frug, or the mashed 
potato. As soon as a new dance 



came along^ he learned it. 

Mike became the best dancer in 
his school, and was very popular. • 
Although he was a good student in 
general, his favorite subject was 
English because h^ liked. to read 
plays and stories. In high school 
Mike usually had an important role 
in all the musical productions. 
When he was a senior, he made up 
all of the dance routines for the 
musical. — 

Mike went to a college that had 
a special theater department where 
he studied acting, dancing, sing- 
ing, literature, and history of the 
theater. Part of his college train 
ing was performing plays iii the 



college theater. During the sum- 
mers he worked at resorts — once 
as a singing waiter, later as an 
actor in a summer theater. When 
he graduated from college with a 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree, he 
already had the experience of work- 
ing in more than 25 productions in 
and out of school r 

Mike knew that there was a tre- 
mendous amount of theatrical ac- 
tivity in New York City, so he 
went to try his luck. Mike fol- 
lowed auditions and results of 
auditions in. trade magazines like 



Variety > He danced at' many audi- 
tions before he finally |ot an 
"opportunity to prove his abilities 
on a New York stage. 

Now, Michael has enjoyed success- 
ful perfotnances in New York and 
other cities Many of his. most 
recent jobs have been in newly 
opened dinner theaters in th sub- 
urbs. Because Mike is oftei_ the 
best dancer in the cast, he is be- 
ginning to ~ac more choreography, 
making up dance routines and teach- 
ing them to the cast';"^' 



Janice 

Janice has a col lege degree in a foreign language. 
How did she become a dancer? 



Janice went to a public school 
like any other public school. 
She was a good student whose best 
subject was Spanish. No one was 
surprised when she decided to 
major in Spanish in college. 

However, no one could have fore- 
seen what happened to Janice when 
she, got to college: folk dancing. 
Janice had never danced much when 
she was younger. Only once or 
twice a year was there square 
dancing in the physical education 
classes, and she coijldn't remem- 
ber having qiiuite as much fun. 
She especially liked the East 
European dances^ from Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Qreece, Macedonia, 
and Bulgaria, places she had 
never thought about before^ 

'During her junior year of col- 
lege, Janice went to Spain to 
study her major language in its 
home environment. When she re- 
turned, she decided to stop going 
to school for a year. Janice went 



hom^, did temporary office work, 
and, of course, spent all her 
spai'e time folk dancing at a near- 
by university. 

One night at dancing, Janice met 
a woman who directed the Folk Dance 
Ensemble, a group of serious folk 
dancers who gave concert perform- 
ances. Soon, the Folk Dance En- 
semble invited Janice to join them 
as a performing dancer. Janice 
turned down the^ invitation because 
she wished to finish the college 
education she had started. 

After college, Jariice did join^ 
the Ensemble butr'^cause the. dan- 
cers were not paid, she had to get 
a paying job also. The pr;^ctice 
teaching she did in college had 
convinced her that teaching Span- 
ish was not , what she wished to do. 
with her life. FoLk dancing was 
what she wanted. 

Now Janice has a daytime office 
job doing typing and filing. She 
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recently left the Folk Dance En- 
semble to sing with a new folk 
music orchestra. At nirht she 
folk dances and re' a 
folk songs witl 



who have formed the folk orchestra. 
She is saving her money for a tour 
of the countries Whose dances and 
traditions she has learned. 



Laurie 



Laurie was destined to be a great ba I I eri na -j- or was she? 



Laurie was practically a child 
prodigy, a child star. Her bal- 
let training began shortly after 
she turned eight., By the time 
she was in the ninth grade she 
had already performed in profes- 
sional productibns. By thp time 
she graduated from high school, 
a professional ballet career 
seemed the surest road for Lau- 
rie's success . 

But Laurie began to have inter- 
ests other than dancing. Applause 
and fame, weren't everything. At 
a liberal arts college, she hoped 
to figure out what she would. do 
with her life. The courses that 
interested h^er most were psy- 
chology and philosophy, and, of 
course, she still loved to dance. 

When Laurie. heard about a pro- 
gram in dand'e therapy, she thought 
she had found the answer. Dance 
therapy would give her an- oppor- 
tunity to use both her dance 



background and her training in psy- 
chology. After further college 
study and an internship at a large.* 
State mental hospital, Laurie was 
awarded a Master's Degree in Psy- 
chomotor Therapy, the degree avvard- 
ed to qualified dance therapists. 

A job as a dance therapist was 
impossible for Laurie to find. 
Only ^ the largest hospi^jals Have 
paid dance therapists. ^ She did, 
however, find a low-paying job as 
assistant -occupational therapist , 
in a'4 State hospital that had no 
dance therapy, Laurie hopes -to 
find patients who can be helped by 
dance therapy, and start her own 
dance therapy program. 

/ Laurie Us also interested in 
other kinds of therapy, and is 
taking seminars and courses to 
learA more about how to help the 
emotionally ill. 




SUMMARY 



Carol, Mike, Janice and Laurie 
are four people who are follow- 
ing careers in^dance. Carol and 
Mike are paid professional per- 
formers, although, Carol is now 
teaching. Janice and Laurie aru 
riot paid , performers; in fact , as 
a dance therapist,, Laurie doesn't 
perform at ail, y\ 

Carol, Mi^kei and Laurie all 
began theii;^ training very early 
in life, yearly training is the 
rule among professional dancers, 
especially in ballet. Janice 
was almost ten years older than 
the others when she began her 
informal folk dance training. 



Mike and Carol have been follow- 
ing their careers in a very direct 
way. Both trained to be dancers, 
worked as performers, and taught 
dancing. Janice, however, trained 
as a Spanish teacher, became a per- 
forming dancer, and worked in an 
office to support her unpaid ca- 
reer in dance. Laurie headed to- 
ward a long and successful profes- 
sional ballet career, but as other 
interests became more important to 
her, she changed the direction of 
her career. Now that Laurie is 
becoming interested in other kinds 
of therapy, her carber may still 
change further. 



Careers are as different as 
of, Carol, Mike, Janice, and 
as careers can be, but danc 
of each of these' four lives 



people. The four careeris 
Laurie are as different 
ing is the central feature 



DANCE PERFORMANCE CAREERS 



The career of a dance performer 
often flows through these stages: 
student, dancer, choreographer, 
teacher. It is usually difficult 
to tell when one stage stops and 
another begins. Students perforin, 
occasionally in the same company 
as professional dancers. Per- 
folrmers often teach. Teachers 
choreograph new dance works for 
their^itudents . Choreographers' 
are often their own dancers, and 
dancers are often their own chor- 
ecfgraphers. One thing common to 
all dancers at all stages* is that 
/all remain students of the " dance . 
throughout their careers . Even 
the most gifted and experienced 
ballet dancers *'take class*' on 
a daily basis. ' 



Not all dancers jfollow the sane 
career pattern, of course. Differ- 
ences in dance careers arise from, 
different; dance styles and from 
the different settings in which ' 
they are performed. For instance, 
the atmosphere at a night-club 
featuring jazz dance routines. in 
a review is very different 'from 
the atmosphere in a theater where 
a ballet is being performed. In 
a night club, people want to be 
entertained, relaxed, and having 
a* good time. Cigarette smoke and 
alcohol are part of the ^cene, and 
t he danci ng is a temporary diver- 
sion. At a baiie£ performance, ~ 
the dancers' art is the' center of 
attention, and the audience con- 
centrates on .every move. 
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Performance setting is not the stage is different for diff^erent 

only difference in dance careers. styles of dance. Even physical 

Training is different in different requirements differ among dance 

styles of dance. The number of styles, 
years a dancer can perform on 

■ , / 

WHAT ARE THE DIFFERENT STYLES OF DANCE, 
AND HOW ARE TMF. CAREERS DIFFERENT? 

Ballet 



Ballet as we see it today devel- 
oped from the danciiTg in courts 
of' the kings and queens of Europe. 
Ballet *s classical forms are based 
on .a highly developed and refined 
technique. As one dancer put it, 
* "Ballet tries to make the unnatur- 
al seem effortless and natural." 

A ballet dancer's training must 
'begin very early in life. 'Pre- 
ballet training' can start before 
age eight. Classical ballet train- 
ing requirtis classes more than 
once. a week. A ballet dancer has 
to make a lifetime career decisior 



by age 15 or 16. Professional 
companies audition dancers for pro 
fessional jobs when the dancers 
are 17 or 18. 

The reason for early training is 
that the body of a dancer should 
grow into the techniques needed in 
dance; Great ballerinas can re- 
main almost forever on the tips of 
their toes only because of expert 
and careful instruction froni an 
early age.. The sensational leaps 
of ballet dancers are the result 
of years of study and dai Ij prac- 
tice, not only physical effort, . 



Usual Timetable of a Ballet Career 

Age - • ,r , . ■. \ 

8. - Ballet lessons weekly 

12 - More serious study of dance 

14 Lessons three or four times weekly / 

. 16 /- Decision: ballet career or not?;_ / 

18 - Professional audition, begitming \j 
of performance f 

28 - (br age 30 or 35) Retirement from / 
dancing in performances . ^ 

30 - (and on)., jeaching/choreograph^^ j 
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The ballet dancer appears on 
the stage as a performer during 
the years in which the body is at 
its 'peak of strength and vitality . 
Professional athletes have similar 
tiiiietableS: for their careers. The 
dancitig part -of a ballet dancer's 
career is often: coming to an end 
just as many other careers are 
beginning. (There ^are of course 
many exceptions to- .this pattern 
of early retnr .meat'. Margot 
Fonteyn, ' .>v instance,' remains 
one of our greatest ballerinas.) • 

Today, as in the past, the bal- 
let world is dominated by great 
European companies from . capitals 
like London, Paris, Moscow. In 
the United States, most of the 
important ball.et schools and com- 
•'anios are based rx New York City., 
hen ballet companies in the U.S.. 



and Canada need new dancers. New 
York is often the , first place they 
look. 

The outlook for occupational op- 
portunities in ballet is not at 
all clear. Audiences for all forms 
of concert dance have increased 
dramatically in the past few years. 
However, most ballet companies 
(also theaters, symphonies, and 
operas) , are unable to meet their 
costs. Depending on generous foun- 
dations and government agencies 
such as the National Endowment for 
the Arts, ballet companies need 
contributions to remain in business. 
The general . economy and the actions 
of State and Federal legislatures 
will have a* powerful effect on 
the/"future of American ballet 
darfcers . 



Modern Dance 



Maivy yc'ung dancers with early 
bStllet irialning wish to enter the 
fiti'ld ( > • modern dance • Modern 

s an American-born art 
: >rn- One of the first dancers 

iiioclern times to break with the 
cJassical traditions of ballet 
WG^c i::^adora Duncan. The new spir- 
it she breathed into dance is 
s ix very much alive today in 
mc lern dance. ' The technique of 
rTioacrn ..ance is somewhat freer 
•:han that of ballet. . A great 
d;; il of discipline and long, hard 
study i5 still needed to- become 
a good laiodern dancer. Both styles 
of danc'- use some of the same 
technic: ;-:is . 

.—Mc^dcitn dance_is very ^.popula r on 
colli eger campuses, where degree 
ipTO£ tries are offered to dance ma- 
jors. Training, for modern dance 



is\ provided in neighborhood stu- 
dios, in dance company- sponsored 
schools, in specialized schools 
for the arts, as well as in col- 
leges and university programs. 
Some modem dance experience is 
provided in public schools, usu- 
ally as part of the physical edu- 
cation program. 

.The training of a modern dancer 
can expend through several years 
of college, and the performing 
career often continues longer than 
that of ballet. Because a great 
deal of creative imagination is 
needed to deal with the freer tech- 
niques of modern dance successfully, 
well-rounded education including 
lit^ atu re, languages, visu al arts, 
and music, as well as dance . cours'esV 
is useful to modern dancers... 
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The world of modern dance is 
dominated by Americans, with the 
greatest amount of activity cen- 
tered in New York. New companies 
are formed every day, and old ones 
dissolve. It is a constantly ^ 
shifting scene in which experi- 
ment is very important. Modern 
dancers have close associations 
with avant garde cornposers and 
conceptual artists. A great num- 
ber of dancers are involved with 



multimedia presentations and the 
creation of new art forms, not just 
dance works . 

Modern dance companies depend on 
sponsors even more heavily than 
ballet companies. The outlook for 
the continued growth of profession- 
al modern dance depends on the ac- 
tions of State and Federal legis- • 
latures, on the general economy, 
and on the willingness of univer- 
sities and other institutions to 
sponsor dance cqmpanies. 



Jazz Dante 



Most dancers working on the music- 
al comedy stage,; in night clubs, 
dinner theaters, motion pictures, 
and television variety shows .are 
trained in jazz dance: Most of . 
these dancers have had some tr-ain- 
ing in ballet, tap, popular, mod- 
ern, and ethnic dance styles, as 
Well as acting and singing* There 



are few organized companies since 
most jazz danc^ets work as indi- 
vidual free-ilancers , auditioi^ing 
for every new show. In this, high- 
ly^ competitive end of^'^the dance 

^ world, younger dancers ha\re a. 
definite advantage. Once-agarn, 

.New.York is where most work 
originates . ' 



Ethnic Dance 



Dance styles associated with a 
particular people and culture 
come under the heading of ethnic 
dance. Companies specialize in 
"European folk dance, Spanish 
dance, African, Afro-American, 
Native American, Balinese, or 
one of many other national styles. 

Unfortunately, very few oppor- 
tunities exist for performing 
these.. dances on a professional 
basis. ^ Most of the dancers in 
such companies dance because they 
love dancing. . Whatever money is 

earned usually goes to-def^y ~ 

costs and expenses , and-^not to 
pay the dancers. >v 



Training in ethnic dance styles 
is available in a few private 
dance studios ,^pi:'^through cp 
folk dance clubs , oi'^ recreational 
centers such as YMCAiv 

One form of -ethnic dance is . • _ 
American square dancing, Squai:e.;:' 
dance clubs are sp widespt^ad that; 
there is. a constant heed'i for good 
caliers and teachers . While square 
dance callers can make some money- . 
calling dances,, they usually hold 
other jobs during the day* and sup- 
plement their income by calling 
-squar.e>~danae5..,at ni.ght->>,... , 



\ CHOREOGRAPHY 



Many dancers in ballet, modern, 
jaz'z, and ethnic dance go on to 
work as choreographers when the 
performance part of their careers 
is over. Many dancers combine 
choreography and performing. 

Working as a choreographer, a 
dancer creates new dances, often 



working with a composer who writes 
new music, too. The' choreographer 
usually notates his ideas in s^t- 
ches or symbols artd using the^ft^ 
bols as a guide, teache? the. dan- 
cers their pa,rts. /^^fter many re- 
hearsals^ the perfected dance may • 
become part of the company's 
repertoire. 
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More Facts About Professional Dancers 

Professional dance attracts many more women than men; 
in fact, professional dance is 90 percent women. 
Nevertheless, most dance companies requ N;;e equa I num- 
bers of both sexes. The crowded, dance world Is highly 
competitive for men, but nine times more compete Mvo 
for women. 

In both ballet and modern dance, employment is 
irregular and seasonal. Even the most established 
dancers can look forward to only 36 weeks of employ- 
ment per year. The most famous ballet and modern 
dance stafs earn only a fraction as much as stars 
in other f ields. 



UNIONS 

MoETt of professional dance is concentrated in the 
areas of ballet, modern dance, and jazz dance. 
. Prof essionals. in these, areas belong . to the follow- 
ing unions : ' ' 

American Guild of Musical Artists 

Ballet, modern dance, opera dance companies 

American Federation of Television and Radio Artists 
■ ancers on television 

■ ■ • ^ 

Actors Equity Association 

Stage musicals and dinner theaters 

^ American Guild of Variety Artists 
Night clubs a^nd variety -shows 



DANCE EDUCATION 



It is reported that a Nati-ve A can, on ■^■i.-.] ng 
a mnmbor f ther tribe, would ,.ay, Whc .h > 
you:" but r:uhL;.r, "What do you dance?" 




In our society, fulfilling the 
need to dance, or to move crea- 
tively, is becoming easier and 
easier . ' Amateur dancie companies, . 
''movement centers/" dance programs 
at adult education centers, and . 
dance clubs, as well as the many 
private dance studios, are pro- 
viding da^bs opportunities in all 
styles for people of all ages. 
Each sjf these bprportuiiities pro- 
vides jobs for teachers, callers, 
or choxeogrmphers to organize and 
direct dances programs. This is 
on e as pe ct ^£ danc e e du ca-tjron^ 



Dance is a significant part of 
e\;ery culture, often inseparable 
>;froin its literature, miisic, and 
mythology. There are tales., of 
long vanished native American 
tribes that went "dknce crazy" 
leaving work undone in the fields 
and dancing all oyer the world. 
The perfdritiance of a dance iis 
often the central feature of some 
of the Native American's most 
profound religious ideas: The 
Sun Dance of renewal, and later, 
the Ghost Dance. It seems as if 

"humair kind h as- a dufijii 'te-- n ee d to 

dance. 



By i...r ae it dance teaching; 
takes place iu private, indepen- 
dent dance studios. Teachers in 
these studios are dancers with 
professional experience, or some- 
times accomplished amateurs. 
Some specialize in ballet, or tap, 
or modern dance. Other studios 
offer a wide variety of classes 
in all styles of dance. Many of 
tbday's prof essionaT dancers be- 
gan their training in neighbor- 
hood dance studios. The studios 
are extremely import^ant to ama- 
teurs who might otherwise be un- 
able to experience dance as an 
art form. . 

In addition to private studios," 
dance schools are often maintain- 
ed by established dance conipanies. 
A ballet company will, use the 
facilities of its own rehearsal 
space to operate a school for the' 
training of its own and other 
dancers. Some of the best stu- 
dents in such a school can go 
directly, into professional worjc 
with the sponsoring company/- r.. 

Colleges and universities hire 
dance teachers with advanced col- 
lege degrees to teach and adminis- 
ter dance courses. Teachers work- 



ing in college usually need, a mas- 
ter's degree and knowledge not only 
in perfonniance, but in dance his- 
tory, dance notation, and dance 
education. College-trained dancers 
are more' apt to enter dance educa- 
tion fields than the more competi- 
tive world of performance. \Some 
conservatories have diplomat projgrams 
in dance which emphasize profession- 
al performance experience and train- 
ing pore than dance education. 

P,ublic schools have not suppor-. 
^Sed dance programs nearly as well 

^ as music aind art programs . . What; 
dance is available in public 
schools is generally part of the 
physical education prpgram - and / 
usually only girls participate. ' 
Only a handful of states even 
recognize dance teachers for li- 
censing or certification, as they 

. dp other teaLchers'. The few dance' 
programs tliatojo 'exist are taught 
in specialized schools for the 
arts, or special magnet school 
programs. With the continued de- 
velopment of- magnet schooi^s, and 
if more states certify dance 
teachers, the job outlook fcir 
dance teachers in public scHqols. 
could improve. . ^V./ 



DANCE THERAPY 



Dance theVapy is the use of move- 
ment as a healing, process- The 
dance therapist uses the patient's 
own creative movements as a way 
of promoting emotional order and 
physical coordination. Sometimes 
dance therapy is classified with' 
art and music therapy as the 
''creative art therapies." Medi- 
ca l an^-^.e- l i nj-cal ~wQ;pk^s --^Iso- 



refer tc^these as "non^verbaF' 
therapy. The patient's movements. 



not vords, are the primary/ tool of 
a dance therapist. / 

'Because some patients require 
individual -attention, and others, 
need group activities, dance thera- 
pists must be able to work with ^ 
any number of patients in a. variety 
of situations. The dance therapist 
does not work alone, but with a 
~^am"^ci:iRitng--d^ ■ 



gists, otber therapists, hursts, 
and other medical professionals ' 
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Regular meetings are needed to 
discuss the progress and treat- 
ment of each patient. Some dance 
therapists work with patients in 
..an institution like a State or 
■private hospital or corr^tional 
institution. 'Others work in clin- 
: ics or out-patient departments, 
or in private studios where doc- 
tors send them patients. 

Good dance t:herapists have a 
strong background in both dance 
"and psychology. In addition, 
they have developed skills in 
the techniques of danQ'ev:^therapy . 
Training of a dance therapist 
usually involves the foll6Wing:« 

i«. 

• Danbe training from an 
early age 

' • High school diploma 

Four-year college, 
bachelor's degree, with 
major in dance or psy- 
chology . 

• Graduate istudy in spe- 
cialized dance therapy 
program, graduating with 
a Master's Degree in 
Psychomotor Therapy 

• Supervised internship, 
working closely., with a 
professional danc^e* 
therapist. 

Education alone does riot adance * 
therajjist make. Othei^ experiences 
can be very important, such as 
counseling, teaching, working' with . 
children, . and other experiences 
needing involvement with people. 

Laurie is a trained dance thera- 
pist, but she isi now working as a 
recreational therapist in a State 
hospital where there is no dance 
thprapy posi tion. Her experien ce 
is common because of limited joTT^C 
opportunities. i . 



Laurie's work experience includes 
her job as an office receptionist, 
and as a dance counselor in a sum- 
mer camp. She attended a four- 
year college as a psychology^ major 
and graduated with a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. After post-graduate 
study, including an internship in 
a large hospital, Laurie won a 
Master of Arts in Psychomotor 
Therapy. 

There are very few positions 
available to dance therapists. 
Most are in large cities, princi- 
pally in New York, Washington,- and 
Philadelphia. Udurie sent her 
resume to many iVfge city hospitals 
and , many State hospital systems. 
Then she made many follow-up. vis- 
its and telephone calls,' but to 'no 
avail. Dance thierapy is a new pro- 
fession. ' Many members of the medi- 
cal profession are skeptical about 
the worth of non-verbaT therapies. 
Because of the' lack of joos\Laurie 
had to settle for a related job in 
a large' State hospital as a recre- 
ational .therapist . 

In order to work as* a dance thera- 
pist, she explains, she will have 
to arrange to find patients for 
jyhom dance therapy is appropriate. 
Then she will need permission to 
wbrk with them and demonstrate the 
usefulness of her work. Then, if 
the doctors are impressed, she may 
receive more patients. Many dance 
therapist s~ruise^this_^'^infiltrat ion'' 
technique to create their own' jobs 
where none are aiV^ailable. 

Laurie lists ^ese abilities and 
qualities as important in a dance 
therpist : 

1 . • Tolerance ""^^ 

2. Ability to work:Un an atmos- - 
phere of chaos 
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Must be creative enough 
to work without supplies, 
must be resourceful 

Physical and emotional 
strength 

No serious disabilities. 



Job Outlook 

Dance therapists must overcome the 
resistance of members- of the medi- 
cal profession by doing more re- 
search. At this time finding fi- 
nancial help for research is dif- 
ficult. As research helps educate 
medical workers, more job positions 
may be established by pioneering 
and resourceful dance therapists. 



EMERGING AND FADING OCCUPATIONS 




CHANGE 



Occupations emerge and fade. 
Work that was common and in de- 
mand years ago is no longer need- 
ed. ."Occupations that seem to us 
necessary and important may not 
have existed a few years ago, . In 
dance, as well as in other arts, 
factors which affect the emerging 
-and fading of occupations are: 

• Changing technology « 

• Changing style and, taste 

• . Changing techniques 

• Changing economy 

- • Changing govermient 
policies. 

•v V 

\ Technological Change 

In the working world, Ijobs^^e 
always becoming more or less im- 
portant. In our own tin^e we can 
see- examples of work done by hand 
in 'the past, now being performed 
by machines. As machines are re- 
Jplacing" unskilled workers, and 
making the jobs-of skilled workers 
easier, machines are also creating 
new jobs for people with up-to- 
date skills. 

Changes in technology not only 
affect the lives and jobs of-work- 
ers on assembly lines; artists, 
including dancers, have felt the 
impact of technological change. 



Today's dancers are the first gen- 
eration of dancers able to watch 
video recordings of their own 
performances. 

Technological chango, however,, 
has eliminated some of the routine 
tasks of rehearsal pianists. Bal- 
let companies may now use the tape- 
recorded score of Nutcracker Suite, 
in rehearsals rather than hire a 
pianist to play the score. ^Al- 
though the tape' recorder is a boon 
to the ballet company, it takes 
work, and therefore money, away - 
from the pianist, and pianists 
usually don't make very much money. 

Changes in Style and Taste 

Changes in style and taste have a 
profound effect on artists' lives 
and -incomes. A dramatic example 
is the development" of modern dance. 
In the early days the public was 
largely indifferent to the new 
form of dance. Grjadually, through 
the effort's of dance critics and 
educators, /and the dancers them- 
iselves, the public has become more 
enthusiastic, creating more oppor- 
tunities for dancers to develop 
in the new style, and also more 
places whence dance is welcome. 
Recently, more people than ever 
are attending modern, dance per- 
formances - especially on college 

raTnpii<;fi«^ . . 
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Economic Change 

As the economy rises and falls, 
dancers and artists are affected 
just as much as everyone else. 
A recent survey ( Americans and 
the Art s, Associated Councils on 
the Arts, 1974) shows -that more 
than half of Americans believe 
that cultural organizations in- 
cluding dance companies' either 
make money or break even. The 
truth is that they lose money and 
they have to rely on contributions. 
In hard economic tim^s, fewer 
people can give money to dance 
companies, so they have to give 
fewer performances ^ahd employ 
fewer dancers. 

Business managers, along with 
arts managers and. directors of 
dance companies face the chal- 
lenge of finding enough money* to 
support their companies. Their * 
jobs include advertising and pub- 
lic 'relations*^ work, applying to 
foundations and corporations for 
help, soliciting wealthy individu- 
als, deciding ticket prices, and 
general miracle-working. 



Government Action ' 

Dancers and loyal danqe supporters 
are active in State and .Federal 
government agencies such as Couri-iv; , 
cils on the Arts. Arts • councils 
are an. important source of help . , ' 
for dance companies.' The councils, 
receive money from the legislatures 
to give in the form of grants^ and 
fellowships to dance^^ompanies; and 
schools of the dance?;'';; ATt£ 
cils also sponsor programs designed 
to develop new audiences for the 
work of dancers. 
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EMERGING OCCUPATIONS . IN DANCE 



V . 
When the systeir. of music notation 
was developed, several new jobs 
were created along with the new 
notation -system. Included were 
woi*kers who notated music in the 
new system, workers who could 
teach others to read 'and perform 
pieces ViOtated in the new system, 
and workers to make copies and 
preserve them for future use, 

A system for notating dance 
-movements in graphic sjonbols, 
known as Labanotation, has created 
several new occupational oppor- 
tunities for dance workers. The 
new occupations are similar to 
the ones created by music 
notation. 

Notator 

The Dance Notation Bureau, of New 
York, describes the task of the 
notator as recording the dance 
in Labanotation, thus producing 
a graphic. score. The score in- 
cludes the graphic notation of 
the movement, music, costume 
sketches, background notes, and 
as many details as are needed to 
restage the performance at a later 
time . . 

Notators need basic technical 
training in dance, but do not 
have to be professional perform- 
ers. Training in the .techniques 
of Labanotation is available In , 
96 college and university courses 
and in special training schools 
throughout the country. Profes- 
sional notator trair ;> <lso 
be obtained at the ion 
Bureau. Trained pi ic no- 

-tBl:ors"can"~fincl 'Ttfork^as ' no- 

tators for the Dance Notat on 



Bureau, With individual dance com- 
panies, or with dance departments 
of universities, 

, Reconstructor 

The. task of- a reconstructor is to 
train a company to perform a dance 
notated in score form, A recon-" 
structor should have had a career 
in prof essj-onal performance and 
should. have the ability to direct 
people. A reconstructor should " 
have extensive training in the 
system of notation. 

Training for reconstructors is 
provided in a ballet master's 
workshop, conducted by the Dance 
Notation Bureau, 

Autographer 

From the notator' s handwritten 
score the autographer puts the no- 
tation in a form that can be used 
for publication , Recently, a^^ type 
writer element has been developed 
which makes the autographer 's job 
easier. The new typewriter ele- 
ment also permits access to com- 
puters. Both 'typewritten and com- 
puter-prepared scores will help 
make Labanotation iavailable to 
more dancers. These new develop- 
ments will also lead to new areas 
of^. research and artistic experi- 
ments , . 
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What Does Dance Notation Look Like? 




Wh t does dance notation look like? 
Labanotation, the system^ used here, 
is read from bottom to top. The 
centra 1 1 i ne corresponds to the 
central line of the body. Syrrjferols 
bn either side of the line indicate 
movements of the feet,, legs, arms, 
etc., and the rhythms as well. 

Prepared with the Labanptation- 
IBM Selectric Typewriter Element 
by Billie Lorant, Dance Notation 
Bureau, Inc. 



Prisms 

by Shirley Ririe 
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.f dance notation has 
r;le for choreograph- 
.ivantage o£ publica- 
•formance^rights under 
It law. That means 
\:;rapher will receive 
:;oineone buys a. pub- 
• copy o£ his/her 
someone performs a 
choreographer has 



Questions ubout publishing and 
royalties in music have created a 
need for legal experts versed in 
copyright procedures. As dance 
notation comes .into its own, dan- 
cers and choreographers will seek 
legal advice, copyright registra- 
tion, and library or archival ser- 
vices. Growth in these directions 
could make organizations like the 
Dance Notation Bureau extremely 
important and busy places. 



Jobs in dance are always changing! 



ASSOCIATIONS PROVIDING CAREER INFORMATION 

American Dance Therapy Association 

1821 LaCoronilla Drive 

Santa Barbara, California 957 09 

Dance Notation Bureau . 

19 Union Square West 
New York, New York 10003 

American Association for Health, 

Physical Education, and Recreation 
Dance Division 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washi'ngton, D.C. 20036 
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. append: , 

DANCl JOB 7. ^l.Y' 



jrrformance and Cre^rion 
Choreographers 
Ballet 

Modern dance 
Jazz dance 
Theater 
Film 

Television 
Night club 
Folk dance ensembl . 

Dancers 

Ballet 

Modern 

Jazz 

Popular 

Theater 

Film 

Television 

Night club entertainers 

Dance Notators 

Notiitor 

Reconstructor 

Autographer 

Musicians 

Designers 

Stage scenery designer 
Lighting designer 
Costume designer 



PrcL; ion and Application 

FTvOduction Management - 
M-.:Tiager., Dance Company 

C -^lera, Lights , Sound 

S^age Set, Properties 

Costumes, Hairst^-^les , Makeup 

Dance Business 

Arts Business' Management: 
Concert Management 

Sales / 

Ma'iager., dance studio 

Salesperson, dancing 
instruction 

Professional Associations 
and Oi'ganizations 

Legal and Financial Services 

Dance Education 

Teaching 

School, college 
Private studios 
Folk dance societies 
Ballroom studios 
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Conmnu'/ .ty Arts Ser\*: ces 

Libre -:ry services - Bureau 
of Fbance Notarion 

'^ance :'herapy 

IBo^} Ltals 
a;. : lies 

C9'' ectional institutions 



"Writers ar^d r^e^;earche- 

Dance crit ' cs 
Dance hisx' ians 

Government Ser^i/ices 



State and 
Councils : 



gional 
the Arts 



City officers of cuii:ui=al 
affairs 
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Companion Documents in this C? --t"" £xploratioR Series: 



Student Guidebooks 

EXPLORING MUSIC CAREERS 

EXPLORING THEATER AND MEDIA I7\rHHS 

EXPLORING VISUAL ARTS AND G^JlZ ZAREERS 

EXPLORING WRITING CAREERS 

EXPLORING CAREERS IN THE HUr«ifeir:"'^ES 

Materials for Teachers and CoL.r33lors 

-391 WAYS TO EXPLORE ARTS ANC - JMANITIES CAREERS: 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES IN DANCE. MUSIC, THEATER AND MEDIA, 
VISUAL ARTS AND CRAFTS, WRIT'fG, AND HUMANITIES 

EXPLORING ARTS AND HUMANITIE" TAFEERS !N THE COMMUNITY: 
A PROGRAM PLANNING GUIDE 

AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF lELECTHE CURRICiULUM 
MATERIALS IN THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

A PRELIMINARY EXPLORATION OF aCCUPATiaNS EN THE ARTS ' 
AND HUMANITIES 



